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With  all  these  questions  about  marmalade  and  preserve  and  jelly  and  what 
not  piling  up  here,  we  might  just  as  well  settle  down  and  continue  from  where 
we  left  off  yesterday.    Most  of  the  questions  here  are  from  friends  who  are 
doing  their  own  preserving,  but  many  of  them  ought  to  be  of  just  as  much  interest 
to  the  housewife  who  buys  her  preserves,  but  likes  to  know  what's  in  them, 
and  how  they're  made. 

Eor  example,  here's  a  letter  from  a  lady  who  asks  what  chutney  is  and  how 
to  make  it.     She  also  inquires  as  to  where  it  got  its  name.    Well,  chutney  is 
a  relish  —  a  sweet,  sour  and  spicy  relish,  originally  made  in  India.  That's 
where  the  name  came  from.     Chutney  epicures  still  hold  that  India  is  the  only 
place  where  you  can  get  the  perfect  product  made  with  mangoes  as  a  base  and 
seasoned  with  ginger  and  chili  and  garlic.    Usually  they  also  add  things  like 
raisins  and  tamarinds.     In  India  chutney  is  the  proper  company  for  curry  always. 
You  can  guess  how  this  relish  happened  to  spread  to  this  country.     The  English 
in  India  became  fond  of  it  and  brought  the  idea  home.     When  English  cooks 
learned  how  to  make  this  chutney,   the  recipe  soon  spread  across  the  Atlantic. 
In  this  country  we  make  chutney  of  apple,  peach,   tomato,  or  cucumber.  People 
who  have  eaten  real  Indian  chutney  tell  me  that  the  best  imitation  of  the 
original  mango  mixture  is  green  peach  chutney. 

By  the  way,  here's  the  best  recipe  I've  ever  tasted  for  peach  chutney. 
If  you  have  a  pencil,  you  might  like  to  take  it  down.     Or  you  may  just  want 
to  hear  the  list  of  ingredients,  just  to  know  what  goes  into  it. 

Thirteen  ingredients  for  this  generous  recipe  for  peach  chutney: 

Ten  pounds  of  thinly  sliced  peaches   lj?  cups  of  salt  

5  pounds  of  sugar   if  quarts  of  cider  vinegar   2  pounds  of  chopped 

almonds  pounds  of  orange  peel,  chopped  1-g  pounds  of  lemon  peel, 

chopped   1^  pounds  of  citron,  chopped   2  pounds  of  sultana  raisins  

3  ounces  of  green  ginger,  cooked  and  chopped  fine   3  cloves  of  garlic, 

chopped  30  small  sweet  red  peppers  with  the  seeds  removed   2  pounds 

of  onions,  chopped  fine. 

There's  the  mixture.    Quite  an  unusual  one,  as  you  see.     I  think  it  would 
take  a  Hindu  cook  to  think  of  combining  fruit  and  nuts  with  vinegar,  garlic, 
onion,  and  red  peppers. 

Now  here's  how  to  make  this  peach  chutney.     Y'ou  sprinkle  the  sliced 
peaches  with  salt  and  let  them  stand  overnight.     Then,  you  combine  the  sugar 
and  vinegar  and  boil  for  five  minutes.     Then  you  add  the  drained  peaches. 
Cook  them  until  tender.    Now,  add  the  other  ingredients  and  cook  until 
fairly  thick,  usually  about  two  hours. 
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As  I  said,  chutney  originally  was  the  proper  accompaniment  for  Indian 
curry.     But  most  people  like  it  with  sausage,  or  with  cold  meat,  or  almost 
anywhere  where  you  need  a  good  relish* 

Here's  someone  who  wants  to  know  whether  her  currant  jelly  will  jell  if 
she  uses  beet  sugar  instead  of  cane  sugar.     Answer:  Repeated  tests  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  Washington  show  that  results 
are  exactly  the  same  with  refined  cane  sugar  and  refined  "beet  sugar.     So  go 
ahead,  and  use  either  kind  of  granulated  white  sugar. 

Another  jelly  question:   "What  makes  jelly  'weep'  or  "become  watery?" 
Answer:  So-called  "weeping"  occurs  in  jellies  made  from  very  acid  fruits  like 
cranberries  and  currants.     This  weeping  occurs  more  after  the  jelly  has  been 
cut  and  exposed  to  the  air.     So  it's  a  good  idea  to  make  your  currant  and 
cranberry  jelly  in  small  containers  of  a  size  to  be  finished  at  one  meal. 

Third  jelly  question:   "What  can  I  do  to  prevent  mold  from  forming 
on  my  jelly?"    You  can  be  sure  each  glass  is  completely  covered  with  paraffin  — 
no  cracks  anywhere  for  mold  to  enter.     And  then  you  can  store  jelly  in  a  dry, 
cold  place.     Mold  grows  on  jellies  when  the  paraffin  has  become  loosened, 
or  on  jellies  which  have  oozed,  or  jellies  stored  in  a  hot,  damp  place.  If 
mold  is  growing  on  top  of  the  paraffin,   it  is  not  likely  to  affect  the  jelly. 
But  if  it  grows  beneath  the  paraffin,   it  may  spoil  the  fine  flavor  of  your 
jelly. 

Finally,  about  this  matter  of  f erraentati on  of  jelly  —  another  trouble 
the  home  jelly-maker  may  encounter.    Yeatt  or  bacteria  cause  this  fermentation. 
Steps  to  safeguard  it  are:  i\few  paraffin  each  year;   sterilized  jelly  glasses; 
protection  of  jelly  from  contamination  before  sealing;  and  good  tight  seals. 

Here's  a  thrift  question.     "Is  there  anything  I  can  make  of  the  left-over 
fruit  pulp  after  I  have  extracted  juice  from  it  for  jelly?" 

Yes,  indeed.     That  "fruit  pomace, "  as  the  technical  people  call  it, 
will  make  very  good  fruit  butter.    Put  it  through  a  sieve,  add  sugar  and  spice, 
cook  it  down  until  thick  enough  to  hold  its  shape  but  soft  enough  to  spread 
easily. 

You  can  flavor  fruit  butter  as  you  like  it  best.     Add  a  bit  of  salt  to 
bring  out  flavor.     Then  add  lemon  juice,  if  you  want  it  a  bit  more  tart,  and 
fresh    epices,  just  enough  to  give  a  delicate  spiced  flavor,  but  not  enough  to 
obscure  the  natural  fruit  flavor.    Pour  the  hot  butter  into  hot  sterilized 
containers  and  seal. 


